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his ease in foreign lands while his countrymen were
striking a blow for freedom. But there is little or no
analogy between the two cases. Milton was thirty,
Evelyn twenty; Milton was serious-minded,, young
Evelyn was frivolous: but most of all Milton was
inspired by a great movement for freedom as
against despotism, while Evelyn espoused the cause
of the King merely out of a traditional and con-
ventional sense of loyalty which was, at that time*
quite unaccompanied by any personal devotion*
Charles I, like other martyrs, received his halo some
time after his death. But what is refreshing about the
relation of these facts is that the older man, in
writing the account, describes with complete honesty
his indifference as a young man to military service.
His conduct in these months is characteristic and
indicative of his whole attitude towards political
controversy once it involved violence. It was not that
he regarded discretion as the better part of valour,
nor was it any lack of conviction that the cause of the
King was worthy of support. He had a profound
mistrust of violence as a method of attaining any
object. He did not resemble Edmund Waller, who,
like the Vicar of Bray, was ardently on the side of
whoever happened to be in power. His condemna-
tion of the Puritans was forcibly expressed time
after time. Their disregard of beauty and icono-
clastic tendencies often infuriated him. His support
of the monarchy and the Restoration was uncom-
promising, in spite of his being offended by the
behaviour of his heroes. But he could not believe
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